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Memorabilia. 


que first August number of the Revue des | 

Deux Mondes contains a study of Law- 
rence of Arabia by M. Louis Gillet. While 
it adds nothing to what we already know of 
Lawrence, it sets him pleasantly—from a 





[N 


| of the Leeds Corporation (1662-1705). 





Frenchman’s point of view—in relation to 

England and the typical Englishman, recoz- | 
nizing that while the Englishman is all for | 
convention and order, his favourite heroes— 

by some law of compensation—are apt to | 
be the refractory, the eccentrics. It is odd | 
that, to reinforce by examples what he says, | 
M. Gillet takes literary characters: the | 
eccentric Englishmen whom we are to put 

in a@ line with Lawrence are Blake or | 
“Quincey,”” and Lawrence, in his withdrawal | 
into anonymity, is compared with Rimbaud. | 
The article concludes with the remark that | 
there are many people who disbelieve in Law- | 
rence’s death, thinking that it was all a last | 
stratagem, or ruse. Certainly the floating | 
idea accords well with a life which takes us | 
back more fully than has any for many 

generations to the days of legendary heroes, 

and even, in some sense, by its extraordinary 
achievements, contributes to rendering 

legends more credible than they commonly 

m. 


see 
[% Deutsche Rundschau for July is an | 
abundantly illustrated article on the | 
burial-places of the German Kings and | 
Emperors. The first picture shows the 
crowned skull from the sarcophagus of | 
Charles VI in the vault of the Capuchin 
church at Vienna, a vault of which a larger 
photograph shows the group of coffins of the 
Imperial family. There is still, in the 
cathedral at Aix, the antique marble. sarco- 
hagus, adorned with a relief of the rape of 
toserpine, in which, till 1165, rested the 
bones of Charlemagne. Photographs of | 
Monuments at Quedlinburg, Bamberg, : 





| murdered six years later. 


Speyer, Merseburg, Palermo, Pisa, and the 
Escorial show where the remains of other 
Western Emperors are deposited. Speyer 
is, of all the German imperial burial- 
places, the most majestic and romantic, for 
it best in this matter represents the German 
Middle Ages—though the stone coffins in 
which the Emperors actually lie in the crypt 
are said to be entirely without ornament. 


its Vol. xxxiii., No. 82, the Thoresby 
Society prints the first of the Court Books 
Leeds 
had received a charter from Charles I in 
1626. During the Commonwealth the govern- 


| ment of the town fell into the hands of the 


local Parliamentarians, and a few months 
after the Restoration petition and counter- 
petition were presented—this, for a new 
charter, or a re-adjustment of the govern- 
ment of the town in accordance with the old; 
that, against the destruction of the charter 
as then operative. In the end a new charter 
was granted which, with an interval from 


| 1684 to 1689, remained in force till 1835. 


The first Mayor of Leeds under it was 
Thomas Danby, of Farnley Hall, a man of 
no more than thirty years of age, who was 
His wife in the 
year of his death, ‘as a signall testimony 
of her undoubted respecte, hath given a Scar- 
lett Gowne to be worne by the present & suc- 
ceeding Maiors of this Burrough,” a gift 
which receives mention three years later when 
Alderman Dixon, upon payment to him of 


| 34s. is ‘‘ to retorne & deliver upp the scarlet 


gowne weh: was left by Mr. Danby unto ye 
present Maior he the Mayor for the time 
poe of this Burrough.’’ The business re- 
corded in the Court Books has largely to do 
with elections and the taking of oaths, as 
also with some abjuring of ‘‘ the oath com- 
only called the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant ”’ taken during the past troubles. The 


| title of the chief of the borough is spelled 


‘““Maior’”’ up to 16 June, 13 Charles II, 
after which, beginning with 22 Sept. of that 
year, it is spelled “‘ Major.’’ The Revolu- 
tion has left no trace in the Court Books 
beyond the change of dating. After the death 
of Mary, dating by the regnal year was for 
a time often abandoned. Towards the end 
of William’s reign and so far as the book 
goes into that of Anne, the regnal year is 
restored and, moreover, partly in Latin, 
though not in the thorough-going way usual 
at the beginning of the book. The transcrip- 
tion of the volume has been done by Mr. J. 
G. Clark. 
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Literary and Historical Notes. 





PEDIGREES OF WHITE, OF FARNHAM, SURREY ; ALDERSHOT, SOUTH 
WARNBOROUGH AND BASINGSTOKE, HANTS ; AND HUTTON, ESSEX. 
(See ante p. 110), 

F. 

Issue of Robert White, of Aldershot, Hants., and Eleanor Forster, his first wife: 


I, Ropert 1. Extten Wuite = Sir Richard 2. Mary Wuite,= Sir  Walte 
Wuite. [or Eleanor, or|Tichborne of Tich- younger dau. and|Tichborne, of 
in 1568.2 Helen], elder dau. | borne, Hants., co-h.; m. 7 May, | Aldershot, Knt, 


“obijt aet. 2 and co-h.; de-|S.W. of Alres- 1597; described cr. 1604 ; brother 
ann,”’ in 1568.4 scribed April,|ford, 2nd Bart., April, 1599, as!'of Sir Richard; 
1599, as Helen,;who had been Mary, wife cfj|d. 1671. 
11. Ropert wite of Richard| knighted in 1603; Walter Tichborne, | 
Waite. Tichborne, and/elder brother of and aged 15; d.| 
*‘obiit aet. 1 aged 17; d. 18|Sir Walter Tich- 31 Jan., 1620/21. | 
ann.” May, 1606, azed| borne, Knt. Hed. (‘‘Mary, 8 weekes| 
27; bur. at Alder-| 1657; s. and h. ould,’’ in 1568.23 | 


shot. apparent to Sir 
Ist wife. Benjamin  Tich- | 
(‘‘ Elizabetha alij | borne, Knt., whose 7 sons; 6 daus.24 


Elena, aet. 4 an-|grandfather Nich- 
nor.,’’ in 1568.23)|/olas Tichborne, of 
Tichborne, m. 
Anne, dau. of 
Robert White, b. 
1456, of South 
Warnborough, 
and Margaret 
Gaynsford, his 
wife; see Chart II. 
| hereafter. 





AMPHILLIs — Lawrence Hyde, 

only child of the; bapt. 10 Nov., 1594, at Salisbury; bur. 

first marriage.25 3 Dec., 1643; s. and h. of Sir Lawrence 
| Hyde, of West Hatch, Wilts., Knt., cr. 
| 7 Nov., 1614, as the Queen’s Attorney; who 
_was brother of Henry and so uncle of 
| Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
| Chancellor. 


‘\ 
See Hoare’s ‘ Wilts.,’ 1V., ii. 131. 





23 ‘ Visitation of London,’ 1568, Harl. Soc. Publ. 

24 See ‘ Visitations of Hampshire,’ Pedigree of Tichborne. 

25 In Vincent’s ‘ Hants.’, Coll. Arms, 158, Sich Richard Tichborne is stated to have had, by 
his first wife, Ellen White, a dau., Wykburga; but from the Pedigree in the ‘ Register of 
Baronets,’ 4.149, in Coll. Arms, he appears to have left only a dau., Amphillis, married as 
here shown. Possibly “ only surv. dau.” should be substituted. 
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A Note on the Parentage and the Two 
Marriages of Sir THomas Wuite, of 
Farnham, Surrey, Kt., born c. 1549/50; 
died c. 1640/41; Patron of the Advowson 
of Farnham, 1634-1641; see ante p. 116. 


It is natural to assume that Sir Thomas 
White, Kt., cr. 23 Mar., 1614/15, was son 
of Sir John White, d. 1573, Lord Mayor of 
London, 1563-4, who was of Aldershot, 
Hants., but was born at Farnham, whence 
the family derived. Yet there is nowhere a 
suggestion, even, of this in the ‘ Visitations 
of Hampshire,’ nor in Berry’s ‘ Genealogies 
of Hampshire,’ nor in Manning and Bray’s 
and the Vict. Co. Histories of Surrey. His 
identity is made clear by his will of 2 June, 
1635, in which he left ‘‘ £10. for repayring 
the Church of Aldershott, where my father 
Sir John White, Knight, lyeth buried.”’ 
Apart from this, other bequests to relatives 
would alone have sufficed to establish such 
identification. 

Sir Thomas White was third son, b. e. 
1549/50; William, the second—living in 1573 
—intervening between Thomas and the eldest 
son, Robert, b. c. 1545, being aged twenty- 
eight when the father, Sir John White, d. 
1573. The will of Sir Thomas White was 
pr. 1 Feb., 1640/41, P.C.C., 10 Evelyn; and 
he perhaps died, therefore, about Christmas 
time, 1640, or early in 1641, and must have 
been then about ninety years of age. In a 
feoffment of 1620, he is described as ‘‘ Sir 
Thomas White of Poyle”’ in Tongham, par. 
of Seale, Surrey. Whether or not Sir 
Thomas had a house there, Poyle being only 
some 4 miles distant from Farnham, his will, 
as we shall see, indicates that he resided at 
“his Mannor or Mansion howse, called 
Culver Hall, in ye towne or parish of ffarn- 
ham.”’ 

Sir Thomas White’s father-in-law, Sir 
Nicholas Woodroffe, Lord Mayor of London, 
1579, held Poyle from 1581 until his death 
on 18 May, 1598, when it passed to his eldest 
son, Sir David Woodroffe, who died 16 Feb., 
1603/4. Sir Thomas White’s eldest brother, 
Robert White, c. 1545-1599, had indeed held 
a mortgage of Poyle from its previous owner, 
Stephen Vyne, from 1580 to 1581. Possibly 
this and the close association with the Wood- 
toffe family, especially after Sir Thomas 
became allied therewith by his marriage to 
Mary, one of the two daughters of Sir Nicho- 
las Woodroffe, may have occasioned the 
-% She was afterwards wife of John Machell, 
in some Visitations descr. as “of .. ., Co. 
Bucks,” but in the ‘ Visitations of Bucks,’ as 














misleading description that he was “of 
Poyle.’’ Sir Nicholas’ other daughter, Jano 
Woodroffe, made a grant?” of land in 
Worplesdon, Surrey, 30 Nov., 1599, to 
‘Thomas White, Gent., of London’’; and 
on the death of her brother, Sir David Wood- 
roffe, and by direction of his will, the 
‘“‘ Inwood,” in Ashewyke, par. of Ash, and 


lands in Wanborough, and Seale, in 
Surrey, were sold to Walter Tichborne, 
Esq., of Aldershott, by Sir David’s 


younger brother, ‘‘ Sir Robarte Woodroffe, 
of Almington, alias Allington, Co. Gloucester, 
Knt.’’ ;28 Thomas White, of London, 
Esquire, and Dame Katherine Woodroffe, 
late wife of Sir David Woodroffe, “late of 
Poyle.”’ 

Sir Thomas White, of Farnham, is in- 
cluded in the ‘ Pedigree of Woodroffe,’ of 
Poyle, par. of Seale, Surrey, as second hus- 
band of Mary, who d.s.p., one of the two 
daughters of Sir Nicholas Woodroffe, her first 
husband —_— Cotton, Esq. ; Manning 
and Bray, ‘ History of Surrey,’ iii. 176. 
So far, no printed reference has been met 
with as to this having been Sir Thomas’s 
second marriage, as is indicated in his will, 
wherein he makes a pleasing allusion to his 
first wife. Though her Christian name is 
not stated, we learn that she was a Miss 
Vernon,” d.s.p., whose nephew, of whom 
hereafter, Henry Vernon, was executor and 
residuary legatee of the said will, in which 
bequests were made to ‘‘Mr. Michaell 
Gisbie,3° who married my first wife’s sister,’ 





“of Tangley, Co. Surrey”; his s., John 
* Matchell,” being the first of Wendover, Co. 
Bucks. 

27 “ Catalogue of original Deeds, etc., relating 
to Palaeography, Genealogy and Topography,’ 
pub. by Herbert R. Moulton, of Richmond, 
Surrey, ed. 1930. 

28 Sir Robert Woodroffe of Alvington, Co. 
Glouc., Kt., cr. 12 May, 1604; d. 17 May, 1609; 
2nd son of Sir Nicholas Woodroffe, m. Mary, 
d., s.p., 24 March, 1609/10, dau. of —. Fox, M.L., 
in Alvington Church; ‘Hist. of Gloucs.’, 
by Bigland and Fosbrooke, ed. 1791,'p. 54. 

29 For the ancestry of this Vernon family, 
deriving from cos. Stafford and Salop, see 
M. & B., ‘ History of Surrey,’ iii, 159. 

30 Perhaps near kinsmen were the two men- 
tioned in the following entries in Col. Chester’s 
‘London Marriage Licences,’ both from the 
Bishop of London’s Office. 

“i. Richard Tomlins, of London, Gent., 
alleges marriage of George Johnson, gent., of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Middx. widr, 60, and 
Priscilla Gisbie, of New Brainford, 45, wid, of 
Thomas Gisbie, decd.—at St. Bride. 22 Aug., 
1623. B. 

ii. Richard Gisby of Thistleworth [mod. 
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and to their children, George, Elizabeth and 
Joan. ‘ The Marriage Registers of St. Dun- 
stan’s, Stepney,’ = by Sir T. Colyer- 
Fergusson, Bt. records that: 

Michaell Gisby, of Collear Lane, nere 
Shardich Church and Joane Davis of Shardich, 
Wid., were m., by Lic., at St. Dunstans, Step- 
ney, 22 April, 1606; 
and that the two daughters were also there 
married when, both were ‘ of Spittlefields ”’ : 
1. Elizabeth, m., 30 Nov., 1630, William 
Stone, of St. Mary Abchurch, London, cloth- 
worker; and 2. Joane, m. 4 June, 1635, 
Randol Rudd, of Bednall Greene, husband- 
man. 

Their brother, ‘‘ George Gisbye, s. of 
Michaell, of Stepney, Middx., b. 10 March, 
1610; d. 13 May, 1664,’’ became Canon of 
Lincoln; for his career, see ‘ Al. Oxon.’ 

The father, Michael Gisby, it is suggested, 
is the ‘‘ Mr. Gisby ’’’ mentioned in the head- 
ing to the second volume of the Stepney 
Marriage Rezisters, which commence on 
2 Jan., 1609/10: 

Mr. Docter Gouldman Vicar. 

This Book was boughte by Richard Phillippes, 
Churchwarden An6é 1612. Also hee and Mr. 
Gisby builte new of their owne chardges the 
weste Church Porch of Brick and Stone. He 
boughte also a new bible and a great parchment 
booke for Christninges besides many other 
things. 

He deserueth great Comendacons. 

Returning to the testator’s nephew by 
marriage, and executor, Henry Vernon, Sir 
Thomas White in. his will describes him as 
his ‘‘ trustie and ‘faithfull servante’’ to 
whom, and his wife, ‘‘ Joane, his nowe wife,”’ 
and their heirs, he bequeathed his ‘‘ Man- 
sion howse called Culver Hall ’’—presum- 
ably in the tithing of Culverland : 
with the next howse thereunto adioynninge 
wherein Robert Bicknall the yonger now 
dwelleth, And alsoe my Three water milles 
under one roof together with their righte mem- 
bers and appurts., belonginge to the said 
Howses and Milles, All which are scituate lye- 
ing and being in ye Towne or parish of ffarn- 
ham. 

Sir Thomas then adds this graceful tribute 
of affection to his first wife: 

Lett noe man tax mee for my liberalitie to 


Isleworth], Middx., Brickmaker, and Margaret 
Horsley, of Stepney, sd. County, Wid. of James 
Horsley of same, Yeo.—at St. Mary, White- 
chapel, Middx. 5 Jan., 1623/4 B.” 

As “ Margarrit Gisby of Bednallgreene, Wid. 
of Rd. Gisby,”’ she m. 23 June, 1625, at Stepney, 
Wm. Peacocke of St. Botolph, Aldgate, 





butcher; Bp. of Lond. Mar. Lic., dated 20 June, 








1625; Par. 


., Regrs, St. Dunstan’s, Stepney. 








this my servant: for besides his long and faith- 
full service to me, hee was Sonne to the brother 
Germayne of my first wife and her heire at the 
Comon law. The memorie of whose love drawes 
my affections soe farr that for her sake I give 
to my said servant Henry Vernon all my leases 
goods and Chattells not menconed in this my 
Will, namely the Rectorie or Parsonage of 
ffarnham in the Countie of Surrie with the 
Mannor Mansion house and all other the ap. 
purts. thereunto belonginge or appertayninge 
in as ample manner as the same is granted to 
mee. 

_ Sir Thomas had modified his original 
intentions as shown by the following remark, 
which immediately prefaces the bequests to 
Henry Vernon : 

Whereas by my deede indented bearinge Date 
7 Oct., 7 Chas. [1631], I have conveyed Some 
part of my land to feoffees in trust for uses 
thereto expressed, yet with a Proviso that if 
at any tyme after I shall revoke or alter the 
said uses or any parte of them by my last Will 
: That then the sd. ffeoffees shall stand 
seised thereofe accordinge to such lymitacon 
as I, by my last Will shall appoint 
Now for the explication ; of my mynd 
in that behalfe. 

Besides bequests to Henry Vernon, his exe- 
cutor and nephew of his first wife, Sir 
Thomas White left legacies to various mem- 
bers of the Woodroffe family with which he 
was allied through his second marriage, and 
to kinsmen arising out of such alliance. 

He was not unmindful of the less fortunate, 
leaving money for gowns to cost 4 Nobles 
a-piece to each of forty men and forty women 
of Farnham, with 2s. 6d. each at the funeral; 
and, to be divided equally amongst them, 
£100, at the rate of £10 p.a. until the £100 
was exhausted. He also left sums of money 
to be distributed to the poor of Ash, Worples- 
don and Guildford in Surrey, and to the poor 
of Aldershot, Alton, ‘‘Crundall”’ and 
Odiam, all in Hampshire. 

Sir Thomas White’s will, dated 2 June, 
11 Charles [I], 1635, with codicil of the 
same date; pr. 1 Feb., 1640/41, P.C.C. 10 
Evelyn, by Henry Vernon, was witnessed by 
“John Garrard, Cler.,’’5! John Chaper, 


31 This first witness “ John Garrard, Cler.”, 
may perhaps prove to be the incumbent of 
Farnham from c. 1635, or from c. 1643. 
Peter German was inst. 12 Oct., 1592, and 
Paul Clapham, Vicar 1643, was sequestered 
the same year. According to M. & B.,, 
iii, 165, the Farnham Par. Regrs., 1616- 
1628, and 1643-1644 are missing. A John 
Garrard, or Garrad, was adm. Pens. at Em- 
manuel Coll., Camb., 5 July, 1640; matric. 1640; 
B.A., 1643-4; M.A., 1647; V. of Wiston, Suffolk, 
1662; ‘Al Cantabr.’ The long interval between 
graduation and the Wiston incumbency is note- 
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John Mannoure, John ffordes, John Chaper, 
Jun., Robert Bicknell, Jun., Peeter Turner, 
Henry Wood, and Thomas Reeves. ; 

Overseers: The testator’s ‘‘ zood friend 
and brother-in-law, John Machell, Esq., 
Thomas Addams, of the Middle Temple, 
Gent.,’’ and Edmund ffacham, of Clement’s 
Inn, Gent., probably to be identified with 
Edmund Fauchin of Farnham, Co. Surrey, 
Gent., to be mentioned later. 

The Rectory of Farnham, Co. Surrey. 

Sir Thomas White acquired the advowson 
of Farnham in 1634, from his two nephews 
by marriage, the brothers Sir Richard and 
Sir Walter Tichborne. az) 

Mr. H. R. Moulton’s Catalogue, ibid., 
supplies the following abstracts of the rele- 
vant Deeds: 

a. 1634, 10 June. Letter of Attorney by Sir 
Richard Tichborne, of Tichborne, Co. South’- 
ton, Knt., and Bart., and Sir Walter Tichborne 
of Aldershot, Co. South’ton, Knt., appointing 
Sir Robert Albany, of Badshott Lee, Co. Surrey, 
Knt. [cr. 23 May, 1605], and Edmund Fauchin, 
of Farnham, Co. Surrey, Gent., to deliver unto 
Sir Thomas White, of Farnham, Co. Surrey, 
Knt., seisin of Farnham rectory. 

Wits.: Robte. Courtman, Henry Vernon, 
Richard Ledesham. 

b. 1634, 10 June. Assignment by Sir Richard 
and Sir Walter Tichborne—described as in the 
Letter of Attorney—on the one part, to Sir 
Thomas White, of Farnham, on the other part, 
of Farnham rectory, etc., for the term of the 
lives of Francis, John and James Tichborne, 
sons of the sd. Sr. Walter Tichborne, which 
said rectory was leased to the said _ parties 
hereto of the Ist part by George Hakewill, 
D.D.32 on 8 June, 1621, for the said term of 
lives. Wits. Edw. (sic) Fauchin Robt. Thos. 
Vernon, John Chaper, Robert Chamberlaine, 
Robbe Bicknell, John Fordes, Rich. Ledesham, 
Robt. Courtman. 

1634, 12 June, 1634. Indent. betw. the sd. Sir 
Walter Tichborne and Benjn. Tichborne of the 
Middle Temple, London, Esq., of the one part, 
and the sd. Bir Thomas White, of Farnham, of 
the other part, witnessing that the rectory of 
Farnham shall remain unto Sir Thomas White 
during the whole estate and term contained in 
an indent, da. 10 June, 1634. Wits: Henry 
Vernon, Henry Wood, Rich. Ledesham. 

As already mentioned, to the first witness of 
the last document, Henry Vernon, his nephew 
by his first marriage, Sir Thomas White, be- 
queathed the ‘‘ Rectorie or Parsonage of 
Farnham,”’ as it had been granted to him. 

Among the monumental inscriptions in 
Farnham Church, is one to 


worthy. Was this Suffolk Vicar of 1662 pre- 
viously for some time incumbent of Farnham? 

82 Chaplain to Prince Charles; ‘ Visitations 
of Devonshire,’ 1620. 























Henry Vernon, of Farnham, Esq., aged about 
68 years, who having beene dark about 12 yrs., 
on ye 5th of Jan. 1656 [-7], exchanged this life 
of Faith for that of Vision. 
Henry Curtis. 
(To be continued). 


CoRRIGENDA. 

At p. 111, col. 2, 1. 19 for “ successor ” read 
predecessor. 

At p. 115, John Offley the younger was the 
son of John Offley the elder by his second mar- 
miage, with Mary Broughton. The line mark- 
ing, the descent should transferred accord- 
ingly. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 1854-1936.! 
A Booxman’s TRIBUTE. 


he anyone interested in the books of the 

nineteenth century—and more especially 
to anyone concerned with the history of 
nineteenth-century authorship and publish- 
ing—the friendship of the late Mr, Richard 
Bentley was a privilege indeed. He alone, of 
the men who in their day had been respon- 
sible for the conduct of a great Victorian 
publishing firm, survived into recent times, 
and from him alone could first-hand informa- 
tion be obtained. 

It is true that the Bentley imprint ceased 
to exist about thirty-eight years ago, while 
those of Murray, Macmillan, Longman, 
Chapman & Hall, Chatto & Windus and 
others are still extant and flourishing. But 
these firms have overlaid their Victorian 
activities with those of later epochs, and the 
men now in charge of them belong, in ex- 
newest and policy, to the present century. 

ichard Bentley, however, retired from busi- 
ness in the late ’nineties and took with him 
into retirement, not only the knowledge of 
many years of practical nineteenth-century 
publishing, but also a long, accurate memory, 
and a mind and habit methodical beyond the 
ordinary. Only those who have had occasion 
to hunt for reliable evidence as to the details 
and methods of the publshing world during 
the last half of the last century, can truly 
appreciate the uniqueness of Mr. Bentley’s 
quality as a source of information, or the 
delight of his ready response to any inquiry 
within the scope of his experience. 

I make no excuse for saluting the memory 





1 It was on Aug. 19, 1898 that the publishing 
house of Bentley in New Burlington Street fin- 
ally closed its doors. It seems then appropriate 
this week to publish Mr. Micwag, Sap.etr’s 
account of that house and of Richard Bentley 
whom its closing set free for such manifold 
activities. 
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of Richard Bentley, Victorian publisher and | after his retirement, he married his cousin 
hospitable friend, rather than that of | Lucy Rosamond Bentley, and so gained at 
Richard Bentley the philanthropist, the | once a loving and loyal companion and 4 
antiquarian, or the enthusiast for meteor- valuable collaborator in many of his interests 
ology, botany, and railway development. | and pursuits. 
His charitable and scientific activities were a | It is important, when seeking to assess the 
great part of his life, and astonishing were | bibliographical experience of the late 
the vigour and freshness with which he pur- | Richard Bentley, to realise what the great 
sued them. But my personal contacts with | firm which bore his name stood for in nine 
him were on the book-side of his multi-lateral | tenth-century book-history. In such of the 
intelligence, and less, perhaps, has been | obituary notices as I have read, the survey of 
written about this aspect of his knowledge | the firm’s sixty years of active publishin 
than about his other, more public, en-| laid so much stress on the output of nowell 
thusiasms. that persons unfamiliar with the facts 
The publishing firm of Bentley started as | might imagine that the organisation had 
an independent imprint in the autumn of been, like that of Tinsley Brothers, little 
1832, after the late Mr. Bentley’s grand-| more than a factory for ephemeral _ three- 
father dissolved an unlucky partnership with | deckers. This, however, was not at all the 
an equally well-known figure in publishing | case. Bentley policy was steadily to build 
history—that daring gambler Henry Colburn. | up a ‘general ’”’ (as opposed to a technical 
Colburn, who had been publishing since | or an educational) list of publications. The 
about 1810, was by 1829 so greatly in debt to | balance was carefully kept between non-fiction 
the printing house—Bangor House, well- | and fiction. The former included—in addition 
known for its fine printing—belonging to the | to an occasional work of genius like the 
two brothers, Samuel (‘‘the learned | ‘ Ingoldsby Legends ’—all manner of serious 
printer’) and Richard Bentley, that only | standard editions, as well as topical books 
in an alliance of debtor and creditors could | of travel or biography or belles lettres. The 
be seen any hope-bdf ultimate settlement. The | travel or biography or belles lettres. The latter 
alliance lasted three years; and between 1829 | subsequently provided an admirable series of 
and 1832 there had appeared on a number cheap reprints of established novels, as well as 
of famous title-pages? the imprint: ‘‘ Henry | the often transient stories which each season 
Colburn and Richard Bentley ”. After 1832, | has always provided for subscribers to circu- 
however, Richard Bentley’s name stood by | lating libraries. An outstanding feature of 
itself, and for almost forty years continued | Bentley publishing was the discovery and pur- 
to do so, adorning an ever increasing number | chase of important collections of unprinted 
of important and often successful books. | memoirs and letters, their careful editing, and 
Richard Bentley died in 1871 and was suc- | their issue in worthy form. The firm often 
ceeded by his son George, who had for years lost money on these ventures; but they repre- 
worked with him and whose entry into | sented a real service to historical bibliography 
partnership had earlier been signalised by a | and reflected the keen interest in the events 
new imprint: ‘‘ Richard Bentley and Son ’’. and personalities of the past which dis- 
For a few years George reigned alone. Then | tinguished al] three generations of publisher- 
once again a son, first helped, then partnered, | Bentleys. 
then. succeeded his father; and during the A firm which joyfully risked its money on 
final period of Bentley publishing, it was the | serious but speculative undertakings of this 
late Richard Bentley who sat in the direc- | kind—a firm which also published such his- 
torial chair. In 1898 the stock and copyrights | torical works as Dean Hook’s ‘ Lives of the 
were purchased by the firm of Macmillan, | Archbishops’; biographies such as the ‘ Life 
and Mr. Bentley, retiring from business, | of Lord Palmerston’; volumes of reminis- 
withdrew to his beautiful home in Slough, | cence by Sir Jonah Barrington, Fanny 
where for another thirty odd years his public | Kemble, W. P. Frith, Lord Wolseley and 
duties and manifold hobbies were to keep him | many others; numerous records of explora- 
busier and happier than before. A few years | tion; editions in English of the works of 
(among others) Chateaubriand, Guizot, 
2 Those, for example, of Garrick’s ‘Corre- | Lamartine, Thiers, von Ranke and Momm- 
ener Z =f —" —— ; of en sen—cannot fairly be considered primarily a 
ytton's “Paul Gilford | and Bugene Aram, | firm of fiction-publishers. 


of Marryat’s ‘The King’s Own’; of Disraeli’s A 
‘The Young Duke’; of Leigh Hunt’s ‘Sir Nor should it be forgotten that Mr. 


Ralph Esher.’ Richard Bentley himself contributed con- 
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siderably to the non-fiction side of his firm’s | 
catalogue. One of his oldest friends (Mr. H. 
J. C. Marshall, secretary of the Royal 
Literary Fund), who at one time worked | 
under him in New Burlington Street, wrote 
to The Times to point out that Mr. Bentley 
had written and published a life of Dr. 
Thomas Bentley and edited three or four 
historical works for English issue. These 
literary activities were additional to his 
studies in local topography and history, and 
the various volumes of family record, which 
he compiled (usually for private distribu- 
tion) and from which, with characteristic 
modesty, he contrived virtually to exclude his 
own name. 


But the greatest service which Mr. Bentley | 
rendered to his family business and to the | 


memory of his father and grandfather, was to 
preserve the documents and marshall the 
facts relative to their careers and achieve- 
ments. : / : 

A publishing tradition of itself, even one 
so direct as that inherited and enriched by 
Mr. Bentley, does not necessarily imply a 
continuing mastery of the subject. Most 
men, retiring in their early forties and 
making a new life free of office-detail and 
ofice-preoccupations, would tend to forget 
all but the main drift of their earlier activi- 
tis. But Mr. Bentley was not like most 
men, and possessed a mental equipment of 
an exceptional kind. He had a passion for 
keeping records, a delight in accuracy, and a 
memory at once selective and tenacious. 
There were, in consequence, few problems in 
Bentley publishing history which, either 
from recollection or by reference to this 
record or that, he could not help to solve. 

It is impossible (and would indeed be un- 
mitable) to pay tribute to his unfailing 
kindness to an importunate seeker after 
knowledge, without falling 
reminiscence. To think back to his capacity 
to help any student of book-history is 
primarily to recall his willingness to do so, 
and the natural consequence of this willing- 
ness—a visit to his home in Slough. 

The house stands in a very large garden, 


looking across water meadows to Windsor | , ; Se 
rd |Summers remarks in his edition of ‘ Select 


Castle. Mr. Bentley’s greeting — at once 
genial and dignified—took one back to days 
very different from the present casual age. 
He retained to the last a true Victorian 
formality, but combined it with a warmth of 
hospitality, which set the visitor at ease and 
covinced him that he was really welcome. 
Of medium height, fresh-faced with a white 





into personal | 


Sweep of side-whisker and moustache, he | 





might have stepped from a Millais illustra- 
tion to one of the standard novels of the 


| ’sixties. Alike at home and in London, his 


dress had the reserve and scrupulous quality 
of the same period, though in the country 
dark broadcloth would at times give place 
to lighter-coloured tweed. 

He loved to entertain and to entertain 
well; and while the lavish and excellent 
meals were in progress, he would talk freely, 
often sliding from ordinary conversation into 
a form of dramatic monologue, which was 
eculiar to him and continually engaging. 
hen, later, the visitor pulled out his list of 
questions, Mr. Bentley would insist first of 
all on a walk round the estate. At every 
turn might be seen evidence of his liking for 
statistical precision and of his wide-ranging 
interest in geography and meteorology. At 
one point the distances from Slough of 
various places and the direction in which 
they lay were recorded on a plaque; _baro- 
meters and thermometers were regularly con- 
sulted ; each gate to the garden was labelled 
with its name. 

On returning to the house, the business of 
the day was briskly tackled. One after 
another the questions were asked. This 
could be answered by reference to a file of 
notes ; this from a private catalozue; this by 
an expedition upstairs to examine some par- 
ticular book. When he was unable to supply 
the desired information, Mr. Bentley would 
say so and promptly. He had too keen a 
sense of the value of time and of definition in 
research, to waste the one or to depreciate the 
other by pretending to knowledge he had not 
got. And so, in due course, the visit ended; 
and one left the hospitable house, with Mr. 
Bentley smiling on his doorstep and speak- 
ing, as he always did, of ‘‘ the next time you 
come.”’ 

Micwaet Sapierr. 


ATIN PROVERB.—Letter li. of Seneca 
to his friend Lucilius begins, ‘‘ Quo- 
modo quisque potest, mi Lucile.”’ Here 
“* faciat ”’ is to be supplied—‘‘ Let each man 
do as he can ’’—and the phrase, as Professor 


Letters of Seneca,’ is ‘‘ evidently proverbial." 


| The sentiment is familiar in Latin but not 


elsewhere, so far as I know, in this precise 
form. As a proverb, it has not found inclu- 
sion in Otto’s ‘ Sprichwérter’ or the addi- 
tions to that book by M. C. Sutphen, 1902. 
‘A Collection of Latin Proverbs.’ 


2 re 
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LEXANDER RENNIOK. — One of the 
most elusive of the British military 
adventurers in India was one Alexander Ren- 
nick. We first meet him as a lieutenant in 
de Boigne’s' First Brigade in 1792, drawing 
200 rupees monthly. in 1803, together with 
other British subjects who quitted Scindia’s 
service on the outbreak of hostilities, he re- 
ceived a pension of 400 rupees monthly, his 
rank then being given as captain-lieutenant. 
He was of Derryargan, Co. Fermanagh, and 
married in 1809, Margaret, niece of Col. 
Richard Frith of the 8th Bengal Native 
Infantry. He died at Enniskillen in July, 
1826, aged fifty-eight ; and his wife died there 
on 8 June, 1846, aged eighty. (‘ Enniskillen 


Parish and Town,’ by the Rev. <<; 
Dundas, B.D., 1913; see also. Burke’s 
“Family Records,’ s.v. ‘ Crozier’). He is 


described in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ as 
‘“* Major, Bengal Artillery,” 
was; in ‘ Family Records’ as ‘‘ Major, Ben- 
gal Army ’’; and in his epitaph as ‘‘ Major 
H.E.1.C.8.” 

Thus far all, save perhaps his rank as 
Major, may be clearly established. But the 
name of Alexander Rennick occurs in two 
other places, and it is not known whether 
either of these relates to the former military 
adventurer. 

The ‘‘second’’ Alexander Rennick was 
Registrar of the Aligarh District, c. 1822-4; 
he is thus shown in the Bengal Directory for 
1822 and in the East India ister for Sep- 


tember, 1823, and January, 1824 (not in the 
Register for 1825). 
The ‘‘third’’ Alexander Rennick (or 


Renneck) was a medical’ man; M.R.C.S. 
1815; appointed officiating Assistant Sur- 
geon on the Bengal Establishment, 1815; 
struck off, 30 Sept., 1820; re-appointed offici- 
ating Assistant Surgeon, 6 Jan., 1826, when 
he was described as ‘‘ formerly of the Drome- 
dary Corps’’; and again struck off in 
October, 1829. (See Col. D. G. Crawford’s 
‘Roll of the Indian Medical Service,’ no. 
B. 747). He served in the Third Maratha 
War, 1817-8; and was afterwards in practice 
in Enniskillen. He can only be identified 
with the military adventurer on the assump- 
tion that, though he died in July, 1826, news 
of his death did not reach the authorities 
till October, 1827, when he was struck off. 
A much greater obstacle to the identification 
is the fact that his name continued to appear 
in the Calendars of the Royal College of Sur- 
= for many years after 1827. In 1829-33 
e is shown as ‘“ East Indian Navy"’; 
1834-9, no address ; 1840, ‘‘ Bengal ’’; 1841-3, 





which he never | 





no address; 1844, name omitted, “ no addreg 
having been communicated.’’ The  moy 
reasonable surmise would appear to be thy 
A. R. the surgeon was son by a previo 
marriage, or nephew of A. R. the adventurer: 
and that A. R., registrar of Aligarh, ¢ 
1822-4, was identical with A. R. the sur 
geon, who was out of the E. I. Company; 


medical service between 1821 and 18% 
inclusive. H. Buttock 
Major, 


Bits ABOUT JOURNALISTS.—I hay 

been a journalist and ‘a scribbler fm 
the press’’ for half a century, and in th 
course of a multitudinous reading of other 
men’s works, whenever I have come acros 
any reference to journalists or journalism, 
I have, like Captain Cuttle, rb “a note 
of it.’’ I should like to pass on some of the 
“bits,’? and as I am always a learner, | 
ask for more information, on the individ. 
uals mentioned. 

1, An aged Editor. Lewis Doxat was 
born in the British West Indies in 1763 (a- 
cording to the Printer’s Register and the 
Standard) and in 1773 (according to other 
sources). He came to England, and was en- 


‘gaged as a printer on the Morning Chronick 


(London) from 1788 onwards. He was next 
for fifty-three years editor of the Observer 
(London)—from 1804 to his resignation in 
1857. He died (in London) 2 March, 1871, 
aged ninety-eight according to some accounts, 
and one hundred and eight according to 
others. (The Observer March 1871; the 
Standard March 1871; Printer’s Register 
(1871). Query: Which age is correct? 

2. The Thunderer of The Times. One of 
the early contributors to The Times was 
Edward Sterling, a captain in the Army, 
who wrote a series of letters under the nom 
de plume of Vetus in 1812, which letters were 
afterwards published in three parts, as a 
aa work. He was well known in the 
political society of London, and to him was 
originally applied the name of ‘‘ The Thur 
derer of The Times,’ on whose staff he be- 
came a permanent member, with an annual 
salary of £2,000, and a share in the paper. 
He was coadjutor to Thomas Barnes, many 
years editor, and died at South Place, 
Knightsbridge, on 30 Sept., 1847, aged 
seventy-four. After his death one of the 
nicknames or sobriquets of The Times was 
“The Thunderer.” (Carlyle ‘ Life of Stir- 
ling ’ (1851) p. 15; Hunt’s ‘ Fourth Estate’ 
11 (18..) 177; Cassell’s ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary.’ J. W. Fawcert. 
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Readers Queries. 





CRAP-BOOKS : CUTTINGS FROM 

ILLUMINATED MSS.—The reconstruc- 
tion of a large portion of the contents of 
two scrap-books in the British Museum, com- 
prising some 1,500 historiated and illumin- 
ated initials and other fragments of decora- 
tion, into the original manuscript from 
which they were cut, and the identification 
of this manuscript as the latter half of a 
magnificent late fourteenth-century missal of 
the Carmelite rite and apparently of London 
use, has led to an urgent search for two more 
known volumes of cuttings from the same 
manuscript. 

These scrap-books belonged, as did the two 
in the British Museum, to Philip Augustus 
Hanrott (d. 1856). The only information 
thus far at hand about their later history 
is their purchase at his sales: one by J. 
Bohn in 1833 (Sales Catalogue, Pt. 2, Lot 
1764); the other by Knight in 1857 (Sales 
Catalogue, Pt. 1, Lot 14). Both books were 
listed as ‘“‘ octavo et infra’’; they were 
bound in morocco richly tooled and were in 
morocco cases. They contained initial 
letters and fragments of decoration in gold 
and colours on vellum. These books, if 
found, would either furnish material for 
reconstructing the remainder of the Missal 
or would help to fill up the gaps in the 
portion already reconstructed. It is, there- 
fore, most important to make every effort to 
find them before the reconstructed pages in 
the British Museum are permanently bound. 
Any information about scrap-books contain- 
ing this kind of material or about later 
ownership of the two volumes referred to 
would be most gratefully received. 


MarGarer RIcKERT. 
Bembridge Hotel, Dorset Square, N.W.1. 


APTAIN THOMAS EDGAR DELL.—Is 
anything known of this sailor who, I 
believe, arrived at Port Jackson, New South 
Wales, in his ship The Fancy, in July, 1794, 
and left there, three months later, for a 
destination unknown ? 


Hvueu S. GLapsTone. 
IERS: BOLTON. — Information desired 
regarding Piers of Chester, whose 


daughter Christiana (d. 1785) married, c. 
1725, Matthew Bolton or Boulton of Bir- 


mingham. 
H. W. D. 





RET HARTE: CENTENARY. — My 
“ friend, William Macdonald, in his edi- 
tion of ‘ Stories and Poems’ by Bret Harte, 


1915, gives Aug. 25, 1836, as the date of 
Bret arte’s birth. Routledge’s ‘ Uni- 
versal Encyclopaedia,’ ‘ American Litera- 
ture,’ by G. Richardson, and ‘ A Dic- 


tionary of English Authors,’ by R. F. 
Sharp, all give 1830 instead of 1836. Did 
Bret Harte push his birth on a little and so 
confuse the makers of literary records? I 


suppose that 1836 is correct. 

A FRENCH JEWEL-BOX.—I have lately 
~~ seen and handled a very elegant little 
jewel-casket; obviously French; Empire 
style: of perfect proportions: ormolu frame 
containing panels of inlaid marble flower de- 
signs of various colours. When the lid is 
raised you find engraved on the inside ledge: 

TAHAN FR DE L’EMPEREUR. 

Perhaps some reader can interpret. Does 
“Tahan FT’’ stand for “‘ Tahan, Frere ’’? 
And what had he to do with the Emperor! 
And which Emperor? 


W. H. J. 


J. M. R. 
UERIES FROM SOOTT’S ‘ANNE OF 





GEIERSTEIN.’—(1) In his introduc- 
tion to this work Scott writes: 
Often as I have been complimented on the 


strength of my memory I have through life 
been entitled to adopt old Beattie of Meikle- 


dale’s answer to his parish minister when 
eulogising him with respect to the same 
faculty. “No, doctor,” said the honest 


Border laird, “I have no command of my 
memory; it only retains what happens to hit 
my fancy, and like enough, sir, if you were 
to preach to me for a couple of hours on end, 





I might be unable at the close of this dis- 
| course to remember one word of it.” 

| It would be interesting to know something 
| about ‘‘old Beattie,’ though of course his 
| disclaimer misses the point. Nobody wants 
| to remember what does not interest him. 

(2) In chapt. xxii. Arthur says: ‘‘I am 
a belted knight.’’ Is not this expression 
now confined to earls? Is there any instance, 
later than Scott, of its application to 
knights ? 

(3) In chapt. xxxi. King René fell on his 
knees to ask pardon of his daughter, on 
which the author says: ‘‘ The people, who 
are usually captivated with anything re- 
sembling the trick of the scene. . . applauded 
a situation in which the royal daughter and 
her parent seemed about to rehearse the 
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What is this 


scene of the Roman Charity.” 


scene ’’ ? 

(4) In chapt. xxxii. the Queen asks Arthur 
whether the “‘ Black priest of St. Paul’s”’ 
can, contrary to the canons, condemn people 
to death, and Scott subjoins the following 
note : 


The Archbishop of Cologne was recognised 
as head of all the Free Tribunals (that is, 
the Vehmic — in Westphalia by a writ 
of privilege granted in 1385 by the Emperor 
Charles IV. Winceslaus confirmed their Act 
by a privilege dated 1382, in which the Arch- 
bishop is termed Grand Master of the Vehme, 
or Grand Inquisitor. And this prelate and 
other priests were encouraged to exercise such 
office by Pope Boniface III, whose ecclesias- 
tical discipline permitted them in such cases 
to assume the right of judging in matter of 
life and death. 


Was Scott correct in his facts, and if so, 
what defence do Roman Catholic apologists 


make ? LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


UCHING FOR THE KING’S EVIL. -— 
Mr. H. A. Vachell in his book 
Vagabondage’ (1936), p. 126, says: 
can't recall the name of a book lent to me 
long ago which dealt with evidence support- 


ing ‘touching’ by the sovereign as a cure | 
Queen Anne, I think, was the | 
last of our monarchs to exercise this white | 
No Hanoverian, I understand, prac- | 


for scrofula. 


magic. 
tised it.’’ 

It would be interesting to have further 
particulars as to its discontinuance. The 
Times Literary Supplement of Aug. 1, 1936, 
in reviewing Sir D’Arcy Power’s ‘ British 
Masters of Medicine,’ remarks that it con- 
tains ‘‘ a valuable essay on Sir John Floyer 
of Lichfield, the physician at whose sugges- 
tion Samuel Johnson was taken as a child to 
be ‘touched’ by Queen Anne.’’ Perhaps 
further information is given there. 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


[HE HAGUE, 1728-1732.—Is it known in 


what house at The Hague Lord Chester- | 


field resided during the period of 
embassy? Did the Duke of Portland possess 


a house at the same period on the road be- 


tween The Hague and Scheveningen ? 
(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


TANHOPH.—John Maty, in his Memoir 
of Lord Chesterfield, states that his 
brother, the Hon. John Stanhope, was made 
Secretary of Embassy on Lord Chesterfield’s 


‘My | 
mor 


his | 





appointment as Ambassador to The Hague 
in 1728; was he actually sent? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice, 


“TON CARLOS.” — The name ‘“ Don 
Carlos,’’ in Richard Glover’s memoirs, 
appears from the context to apply to Fre. 
derick, Prince of Wales; is he given this 
name by any other writer of the period? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


[RQUHART.— Ensign James Urquhart, of 

Hessing’s Brigade in the Maratha ser- 
vice, was nephew of Surgeon-Major David 
Urquhart (b. 1745), Bengal Establishment. 
James was killed at Ujjain, 2 July, 1801. 
David resigned in 1784 or 1793. Further de- 
tails of family are asked for. In 1841 a Mrs, 
E. C. Urquhart, who may have been James’s 
widow, was receiving a pension of Rs 104/8/- 
monthly in the Bengal Presidency. 

H. Buttock, 
Major. 


ELLEW.--Lieut. Patrick Bellew, of the 
Nawab of Arcot’s service, married 
Rebecca (she died Trichinopoly, 
50.Aug., 1778, aged thirty-two). He appar- 
| ently died before 1797, in which year his 
heir was also named Patrick Bellew. Was 
he of the family of Bellew of Stockleigh 


Court ? H. Buttock, 
Major. 


LIVER JOHN DU MOULIN (d. 1780).— 
Who was this merchant of Moorfields in 
the City of London, who died 14 and was 
buried 19 Nov., 1780, at Clapham, Surrey? 
He married at Easebourne, 19 May (? Oct.), 
| 1772, Mary (b. 3/14 July, 1747, bur. at 
Abergavenny, where she d. 26 Apr., 1784), 
elder sister of Mark Anthony, 9th Viscount 
| Montague (b. 2/13 Mar., 1744/5, d.s.p. 27 
| Nov., 1797) and in her issue sole heiress of 
| her father, Mark Browne of Easebourne, 
| Sussex, and 
| Warwick. 











Methley in Fillingley, Co. 
H. I A. 


HITE: MILLER—BRISTOL. — Benja- 
min White and Elizabeth Miller were 
| married in St. Stephen’s parish church, 
| Bristol, England, by licence, Sept. 29, 1753. 
| He was born in Boston, U.S.A., and she is 
| said to have been born in Bristol about 1736, 
| the daughter of James and Grace Miller. 
| James probably died in 1736, as Elizabeth 
| is said to have been a posthumous child. I 
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should like any possible information about 
James Miller (a cheesemonger) and his 
family. Also, the maiden name of Grace 
Miller, said to have been a cheesmonger's 
daughter and to have married secondly 
—— Doubt. She seems to have been a 
woman of unusual force of character, and to 
have carried on the business after the death 
of her father and husband. There is said to 
have been an elder daughter, Anne, who 
married an Irish gentleman named Anthony 
Athey. 

Eiemin White and his wife had a 
daughter, Rebecca, born at Bristol July 18, 
1754, and a daughter Elizabeth, born June 
21, 1756. 1 am extremely anxious to find 
out whether Elizabeth White was born in 
Bristol, or whether the family had moved to 
london before that date. St. Stephen’s 
parish records (as her parents were married 


place to search. 


| Stanthorne, and later of Church Minshull, 





| 
| 
| 


in what church Rebecca White was baptized, | 
and whether there is any record of the death | 


of Grace (Miller) Doubt. 
at all in regard to the family would be 
greatly appreciated. 

Benjamin White had a brother Isaac, a 
ship's carpenter, who is said to have after- 
wards had an appointment at the Woolwich 
Navy Yard. I should like any records con- 
cerning him, particularly dates. 

A, FitzGERALp. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass., U.S.A. 


BRISTOL CHEESE.—Was the vicinity of 
Bristol noted for any particular sort of 
cheese during the eighteenth century ? 


A. FitzGpra.p. 


ORDON OF CULMAILLIE.—Who were 

the parents of George Gordon, tacksman 

of Culmaillie, parish of Golspie, Sutherland, 

1732; town councillor of Dornock, 1746-7. 

The father was alive 1708, but his name is 

not given in the Register of Hornings, where 
he is mentioned. 

R. T. Bertuon. 


ARK OF WEST DERBY, 1655.—Wanted, 
the marriage of Laurence Park of West 
Derby, near Liverpool, with ; 
before 30 May, 1655, or his wife’s maiden 
name. 





R. T. Bertuon. 


ARRIAGE OF ADAM SANDBACH. -- 
Wanted, the marriage (before March, 
1673/4) of Adam Sandbach, sometime of 


Any information | 








both in Cheshire, with Deborah , or 
her maiden name, 


R. T. Berton. 


APTAIN WOGAN.—Has this young 
Royalist, whose romantic adventure may 
be read in Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Rebel- 
lion,’ Bk. xiv., ever been made the subject of 
fiction ? 
C. E. H. 


“ }VERYTHING COMES TO THE MAN 

WHO WAITS.”—Where does this pro- 
verb appear in English, and how far back 
can it be traced? 1 have looked in vain for 
it in the big Bartlett and two other booxs 
of quotations. I have noted long since a 
French source. In Dumas’s ‘ Twenty Years 
After,’ chapt. xliv., D’Artagnan says to 


- | Porthos: ‘‘ Chaque chose & son temps, et 
in that church) would seem to be a likely |; . . es , 
oh I should also like to know | out vient & propos a qui sait attendre. 


QUARE. 


HE ‘‘SECRET HISTORY” (1690).— 
Information desired concerning the 
author of ‘ Secret History of the Reigns of 
Charles IT. and James II.’, which appeared 
in 1690; also any bibliographical details— 
where printed, various issues, and the like. 


J. L. Wer. 
X VILI-CENT. SANDHURST MAPS. — 


Where are the original maps made (I 
think in 1789) by the Staff College at Sand- 
hurst? They are not to be found at the Col- 
lege at Sandhurst. 

E. E. Cope. 


A UDLEY.—Can anyone give the descent of 

Emma Audley, wife of Griffith Maelor, 
and, through her grandson, ancestress of the 
Tudor line of English monarchs? 


E. E. Cope. 


TOODNOTHE (WOODNOTT), 
CHESHIRE.—Are any descendants of 
this family existent ? 
BE. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead Place, Berkshire 
ARLYLE: REFERENCE WANTED. — I 

frequently have heard that Thomas Carlyle 
once referred to Keble—the author of ‘ The 
Christian Year’ as “a little ape called Keble.” 
I should be glad to know whether the quota- 
tion is to be found in Carlyle’s works, or is 
contained in some records of his conversation. 


A. M. Coreman. 
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Replies. 








‘CA IRA’ AND THE ‘ CARMAGNOLE ’ 


(clxxi. 81). 
I? is probable that the revolutionary 
song known as the ‘(a ira’ did 


not come into existence, in its final form, like 
Athene emerging from the head of Zeus, but 
that its growth, though rapid, was gradual. 
The refrain, in which (a ira” is repeated 
several times, is said to be due to North 
America. Benjamin Franklin resided for 
years in Paris, and when he _ was _ asked, 
usually out of politeness, how the revolution 
was going on across the Atlantic, he invari- 


ably answered, ‘‘ (a ira, ¢a ira.’’ These 
words of his became known to everyone 
and were regarded as a joke. So when in 


1790 Parisians of all classes crowded to the 
Champ-de-Mars with spades and wheel- 
barrows to prepare a suitable site for a meet- 
ing that was to celebrate the adoption of 
their new constitution, they worked, singing 
a strophe, of which the exact words are per- 
haps unknown, but the thought eabelied 
was: 
Ca ira 
La Liberté s’établira, 
Malgré les tyrans tout réussira. 


Dumersan, who was there with his wheel- 
barrow, says that at that period he heard 
a strophe, sung in the streets and public 
gardens, containing the sinister lines: 

Les aristocrates & la lanterne, 

Les aristocrates on les pendra. 

This statement has been questioned on the 
ground that in 1790 amiability reigned 
supreme, and that it was only when these 
denunciations of the nobility were included 
that the song became the war-cry of the 
Terrorists. Michelet seems to admit that 
there were two songs, the first innocent, 
heroic, gay, with a repetition of identical 
rhymes, familiar in form to those who in 
their earlier days had learned the command- 
ments of God and the Church, and chanted 
by pilgrims, who went up from all parts of 
France to celebrate the inauguration of the 


reign of liberty and equality, and, as they | 


believed, the end of the Revolution. Later 
there came a darker and deadlier version, 


which was sung with gusto = the des- 
peradoes who marched from arseilles to 
storm the Tuileries and overturn the 
monarchy. 


In a print of the period there is a tree of 
Liberty, crowned with a Red Cap, and at its 








—— 


foot a soldier, who puts his arm round a gitl 
and forces her, as she sings, to dance th 
carmagnole. 

The text of the ‘Qa ira’ is more thay 
seventy lines in length and therefore too | 
to be quoted pobwigg = it may be seen in its 
earlier form in the encyclopaedia of Larouss, 
The puerile, revolutionary song, known » 
the ‘ Carmagnole,’ which | Br immense popn- 
larity, is even longer; it too may be seen ig 
Larousse. It was sung at private entertain. 
ments, at theatres, under the tree of li 
and at the guillotine, and the singing, a 
ing to Littré, was accompanied by a round 
dance, performed at a great pace. It is not 
necessary to suppose that there was anything 
very elaborate about the dance, though it may 
conceivably have been originally  evolvai 
under Italian influences; it is the song that 
is important. Indeed, there are _lexico 
graphers who, while dealing with the ‘song, 
make no mention whatever of the dance. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


[THE VERCELLI BOOK (clxvii. 361, 410). 

—The matter of how the Vercelli Book, 
one of the four corpora of Old English 
poetry, came to be in Italy has been much 


‘discussed by English scholars and research 


men. ‘‘ Sibyl Anthony’s”’ suggestion of 
Bicchieri as the original donor of the book is 
not the only theory held, although it is gen- 
erally accepted as the most picusitiy one. 
Others are that which make John Scotus 
Erigena the one who brought the collection to 
Italy; another making Cyneward, an 
assumed son of Cynewulf the poet, the 
original owner; and a third that which 
accounts for the book’s being in Italy on the 
ground of there once havinz been in Vercelli 
a hospice for Anglo-Saxon pilgrims. These 
theories, as well as the Bicchieri one, ar 
admirably summed up in an article by Albert 
S. Cook in the University of crn Tib- 
rary Bulletin (No. 10) for 1 and by 
George Philip Krapp in his edition of 
‘ Andreas.’ The icchieri theory was 
advanced in an unsigned review in the 


| Quarterly as early as 1845. 


Eston Everett ERIcson. 
The University of North Carolina. 


NGLISH NOSE LITERATURE (clxv. 

430 and references there given ; clxvi. 19; 

elxxi. 95).—During a search at the Bodleian 

Library I accidentally came across the fol- 

lowing among many curious pieces im % 

er book (Tanner MS. 169, fol. 
rs 
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That a great redd nose is an ornament to the | 


younger, knight, in the yeere of our Lord | 
Christ, 1600, being the 22th yeere of his age. 
It is not a little strange, seeing all men strive 
to be comely in body, to heare some deride great 
and red noses, not because it is a fashion or 
colour worthy of laughter, but because by their 
Ancestors they have heard them derided. To 
remove this erroneous opinion and to confute 
this senseless tradition I will first repeate the 
substance and accident, and having defended 
them severally, will unite them Tenothee. 

He then proceeds with his discourse which 
fills two closely written pages of foolscap.] 


C. A. Braprorp. 


FANDWRITING (clxx. 456; clxxi. 70).-- 
In addition to those named by your cor- 
respondents, several authors deserve mention 
as masters of ae hy, if one may use the 

ard is that a man’s hand 
should definitely trouble editors who must 
handle the MS., even though the style of 
hand (i.e., Gothic or Italian) is familiar, 
and the MS. in good condition, in a word 
where the problem is not one for a palaeo- 
grapher. 

Horace Greeley wrote a strange round hand 
and the story of his printer discharged by 
a letter, who used the note for years as a 
recommendation to other newspaper pro- 
prietors, is attached to his name. The hand 
of Herman Melville is perhaps worse, thouzh 
Dr. Forsythe is usually able to read it. As 
a minor correspondent of Poe’s, one E. Burke 
Fisher, journalist of Pittsburgh, is wretched. 

Professor Saintsbury’s letter to Norman 
Douglas, usually printed as an introduction 
to ‘South Wind,’ apologises for illegibility, 
justly. Douglas himself mentions some- 
where a MS. History of Naples, (?) never 
yet printed because the one scholar who could 
read it at all was too busy with other con- 
cerns to complete the job. Lastly, Milton’s 
friend Mylius, ambassador from Oldenburg, 
had the worst hand 1 have ever encountered. 


T. O. Masport. 


OORFIELDS, LONDON, 1750 (clxxi. 

%).—The Royal Commission on Histori- 
tal Monuments, London, vol. v., ‘ East 
london,’ has: ‘‘ The Borough of Shoreditch 
is conterminous with the civil parish of St. 
leonard, Shoreditch.’? There is a map in 
the volume showing the Borough of Shore- 
ditch and neighbouring boroughs. In vol. 
W., ‘The City,’ it is said that ‘‘ Coleman 
Street Ward includes the parishes of St. 
Stephen Coleman Street and St. Olave Old 


| Ing the various wards. 





Jewry and part of the parish of St. Mar- 


aret Lothbury.’’ There is also a map show- 
These two volumes, 


| I think, should answer all questions raised 
| by Z. Y. W. Changes are not lightly made 


in parishes. J. F. M. 

ODMANCHESTER (clxxi. 6, 51).—When 

I was at Cambridge in 1883 I had the 

road thitherwards and past Girton College 
described to me as the Gunc’ster Road. 


J. F. M. 


BE WOODEN LEGS IN DICKENS 
(clxxi. 74).—When in ‘ The Old Curi- 
osity Shop,’ chapt. 1., Dick Swiveller, drop- 
ping more suo into verse, wants a rhyme to 
Cheggs, the first he can think of is naturally 
 legs.’’ But it is significant that, wanting 
to give it an adjective to fill out the metre, 
he instinctively thinks of ‘“‘ wooden,’’ and 
exclaims, ‘‘ Yet loved I as man never loved 
that hadn’t wooden legs, And my heart, my 
heart is breaking for the love of Sophy 
Chegzs.”’ 
This is another piece of evidence that the 
word ‘‘ legs’’ almost inevitably suggested to 
Dickens the thought of wooden legs. 


G. Crosse. 
LEVE® (clxxi. 99).—(2) Benjamina Petro- 


nella, wife of Major-General Richard 
Hassells Yates, was a daughter of a French 
officer named Lever by a daughter of Graaf 
van der Harte (Hart or Haarte), Dutch 
governor of Ceylon. Her first husband was 
John Reynolds, paymaster to H.M. Regt. de 
Meuron, who died at Seringapatam, Sept. 
22, 1802, aged 34 years 11 days. (M.I. Gar- 
rison Cemetery, Seringapatam). — 


VIII-CENT. MARRIAGE LAW (clxxi. 
100).—In 1739 it was legal for a young 
man to marry at the age of eighteen, but 
the consent of a parent or guardian was 
necessary. If the wrong age was given there 
was a penalty for false declaration, but the 
marriage was not void. An elopement had 
no effect on a marriage. 

It was the duty of a minister to enquire 
the ages of the parties to be testified by them- 
selves in person or by “ sufficient witnesses.” 
In France at that time it was lawful for 
parents to disinherit their children under 
twenty-five years of age who married against 
their consent. There has not been much 
alteration in the law in this country. 

A marriage by a child under seven was 
utterly void; that by a boy under fourteen 
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party on the child attaining the age of con- 
sent (i.e., fourteen: and twelve respectively). 
In 1901 there was the case of a girl aged 
thirteen in the Midlands marrying an itiner- 
ant musician. her parents having given their 
consent. The Act of 1695, 7 and 8 Will. III, 


c. 35, prohibited marriages without banns | 


or licences. The Act of 1753 (Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Act) stopped Fleet marriages and 


similar abuses. H. Prosser CHANTER. 


“NINEVEH” AS A FARM-NAME 

(clxxi. 97).—Commenting on this name, 
which occurs twice in Warwickshire, the 
editors of the Place-Name Society’s vol. xiii. 
(1936, Warwickshire, p. 234) say: 

This type of name is to be found in nearly 
all English counties. In Warwickshire we 
have New York, Canada, Bermuda, Labrador, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand. In other parts 
of England we find Egypt, Nova _ Scotia, 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, America and the very 
common Botany Bay Many of these were 
originally field-names. Very few are on record 
before the 18th, and the majority not earlier 
than the 19th century. It is possible that in 
one or two instances the names in question may 
have been given by returned emigrants from 
these places, but in the majority of cases it 
seems likely that, as suggested in ‘ The Place- 
Names of Essex’ pp. 599-600, the names were 
originally given in jest to remote or out-of-the- 
way places. 

In the Essex volume (xii., 599) the editors 
say: 

Common names for remote fields or fields of 
which the ownership is in dispute are No Man’s 
Land (or Mead), Nobody’s Field, World’s End, 
Botany Bay, and probably from the same or 
similar circumstances we have America, Van 
Diemen’s Land, Egypt, Georgia, Nova Scotia, 
and the like. 


In the Oxford ‘ Helps to the Study of the 
Bible’ Nineveh is explained as meaning 
‘dwelling (?)’’ An older book, Cruden’s 
‘ Concordance,’ states the meaning as “* hand- 
some, agreeable; or dwelling.’’ 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 

Badsworth, a village near Pontefract 
(Yorks) might be added to the list of Nineveh 
farm names, though why thus named is not 


known. Near the farm is a line of very old 
elm-trees, Wa. Poot. 
Scothern. 
My family have been interested in 


some property in Nineveh Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham. I thought the name 
might have some connection with Lay- 





or a girl under twelve was voidable by either | 


ard’s discoveries, but, on making enquiries, 
| found the road had been cut long before. 


A. M. Cotemay, 


| SUNDAY AS THE SEVENTH Day 
(clxxi. 91, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’), — 
You note that the Breton Calendar appar. 
ently puts Sunday as the seventh day of th 
week. So do very many commercial wall. 
| calendars in Spain. It was a great shock t 
| me to discover this fact with my own eye 
after spending nearly fifty years in fighting 
against the English and Scottish habit o 
confusing Sunday with the Sabbath, or Holy 
Seventh Day. I should like to know if any 
other countries do the same. ‘ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


| PIRELIGHTERS (clxxi. 98). — I rather. 
| think that before about 1600, fires wer 
always lighted with a brand from a previous 
fire. Rome was not built in a day, but it 
grew up gradually round the place where two 
necessities were always available—the sacred 
spring of potable water, and the sacred per- 
petual fire that was always kept alight near 
it—and the Vesta] Virgins were the com 
munity pledged to keep the fire and the water 
‘always ready and fit for use. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HE PASSION-FLOWER: SYMBOLISM 
(clxxi. 99).—This flower is so called also 
in French and Spanish, and belongs to the 
genus Passiflora: the name is due to a 
fancied resemblance between the various parts 
of the flower and the instruments of Our 
Lord’s Passion: the nails are especially 
obvious, and of the exact shape of the very 
curious nail preserved at the church of San 
Croce in Gerusalemme at Rome. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


In the light of recent, and unfortunately 
present, events, it is sad to remember that 
the Spaniards going to America saw the 
Passion-Flower and at once regarded it as a 
token that the Indian should be converted to 
Christianity. The several parts indicated 
the Passion. The five anthers reminded the 
monks of the wounds; the triple style was 
emblematic of the three nails; the central 
column of the pillar to which Our Lord was 
bound, while the rays of the flower were the 
rays called the halo, or were the sign of the 
crown of thorns. 

The Passion-Flower has been twisted and 
cut up to represent many things. Upwards 
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of forty species have been brought into this 
country. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 


UOTATION AS A LITERARY DECORA- 
TION (clxxi. 16, s.v. ‘ English Essays 
of To-day,’ 105).—The Classical Review for 
July, 1952, p. 97, contains a most interest- 
ing article by the well-known classical 
scholar, the late C. A. Vince. The author 
had taken the pains to make a collection of 
about five hundred passages from Latin poets 
which had been used in reported speeches. 
Out of sixteen poets the largest contributors 
have been Virgil, Horace, Juvenal and Ovid. 
Mr. Vince considers that the practice was 
due to the fact that the members of both 
houses were, with few exceptions, public- 
school men. The gradual decay of the habit 
is to be dated from the second Reform Act. 


A. M. CoLeman. 


TON IN 1699 (clxxi. 99).—Provost from 
1695-1732, Henry Godolphin. There is 
no regular list of Vice-Provosts, but I have 
been able to ascertain from the isolated 
entries that a Mr. Horne was Vice-Provost 
in 1698, and seems to have been still in office 
in 1718. See Leigh’s ‘ Eton College Lists, 
1678-1790,’ pp. 14 and 258. Also Registrum 
Regale (1774) and Thomas Harwood’s 
Alumni Etonenses (1797). Head Master 
from 1689-1711, John Neuborough. 


A. M. Coreman. 


AHOGANY: A CORNISH DRINK 
(clxxi. 98).—There was a query of a 
similar nature in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 3S. vii. 280 
(1865), and an interesting reply by P. W. 
TREPOLPEN, 3 S. ix. 499, in the course of 
which the writer says ‘‘ This liquor, I think 
I may say, is no longer in use.’’ 

Mahogany—‘“‘ a drink made of gin and 
treacle,’? appears in M. A. Courtney’s ‘ Glos- 
sary of Words in West Cornwall ’—but not 
in the ‘ East Cornwall Glossary’ (1880). it 
is not in F. W. P. Jago’s ‘ English-Cornish 
Dictionary ’ (1887). 

The ‘ O.E.D.’ gives only the Boswell quo- 
tation; the later quotations referring to a 
slang use of the word as a strong mixture 
of brandy and water. 

A. M. CoLeman. 


SME STEWART, ist DUKE OF LEN- 
NOX: HIS FEMALE RELATIONS 
(clxxi, 97).—An obvious source for the infor- 
mation asked for is ‘ The Complete Peerage,’ 
2nd ed., where, in vol. vii., pp. 602-3, it will 














all be found. The mother of the Duke was 
Anne, youngest daughter and co-heir of 
Frangois, Seigneur de la Queille. The pedi- 
gree of Guillaume de Balsac is given in Lady 
Elizabeth Cust’s ‘Some Account of the 
Stuarts of Aubigny,’ mentioned at the pages 
indicated. The wife of the Seigneur 
D’Entragues, was Louise, daughter of Jean, 
Seigneur D’Humiéres. 


R. S. B. 


1. The mother of Esmé Stewart, first Duke 
of Lennox, was Anne, youngest daughter and 
co-heiress of Frangois, Seigneur de la Queu- 
ille. (v. ‘ Complete Peerage ’). 

2. The wife of Guillaume, Seigneur 
d’Entragues, was Louise, daughter of Jean, 
Seigneur d’Humiéres. She was the tenth 
child of Jean (III), d. 1550, by Francoise 
(dame de Contai, Forét, etc., daughter of 
Charles), by whom he had eighteen children, 
seven sons and eleven daughters.. This Guil- 
laume d’Entragues was son of Pierre, who 
was son of Robert, who succeeded his brother 
Roffec (d. 1473) and who was the younger son 
of Jean, who “‘ aida le roi Charles VII de 
tous ses biens contre les Anglois.’’ (Moreri 
‘Grand Dictionnaire Historique ’). 


J. C. 


HE PYGMIES IN LITERATURE (elxx. 
407; clxxi. 104).—The word ‘‘ pygmy ”’ 
surely refers to the minute African tribes? 
The creature in Conan Doyle’s ‘ The Sign of 


Four’ was a dwarf from the Andaman 
Islands. 
There is quite a good account of the 


African pygmies in Herbert Strang’s book, 
“Tom Burnaby.’ 
Watter R. CUNLIFFE. 


ODDARD OF CLYFFE AND THE 
GIFFARDS (clxxi. 44, 83).—The iden- 
tity of the wife of Thomas Goddard, whose 
will is dated 1598 (?), should, I think, be 
revealed by the large monument with effigies 
of Thomas Goddard (d. 1597), his wife, three 
sons and a daughter, all kneeling, which is 
to be seen in the south transept or Upham 
aisle in the church at Aldburne. (‘ High- 
ways and Byways in Wiltshire,’ by Edward 

Hutton). 

H. Askew. 


“(10 TO PUTNEY ”’ (clxxi. 27). — This 

common cockney street saying is one of 
a number which originated in the early nine- 
teenth century, in music-hall songs. It is 
similar to ‘‘ Whoa, Emma, mind the paint,”’ 
and many others to be found in Gurney’s 
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* Dictionary of Quotations.” It first arose as 
*“Go to Putney on a pig.”’ 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


The Slang Dictionary of Farmer and 
Henley completes this saying as ‘‘ Go to 
Putney on a pig! Go to the deuce!’’: but 
gives no origin for it, nor date when first 
used, 


ALFRED WELBY. 


“QTAITHES”’: “STATHES” = (clxx. 

424; clxxi. 15, 105). — An ancient 
market town (Edward II charter) in Lincoln- 
shire, on the Trent between Gainsborough 
and the Humber, bears the name Burton- 
upon-Stather, or Burton Stather, as having 
a ‘‘ staith ”’ or ‘‘ stather,’’ where vessels were 
formerly built. It is recorded that in 1777 
a brig carrying 20 barrels of gunpowder took 
fire, and blew up opposite Burton Stather, 
the explosion unroofing several houses and 
doing other damage. 

Wma. Poot. 


Scothern. 


GATIRICAL EPITAPHS (clxxi. 25, 89, 

105).—Mr. Forsr’s remarks on _ the 
Franklin epitaph reminded me that Mr. W. 
Andrews quotes it in his ‘ Curious Epitaphs ’ 
(1883) among a selection of ‘ Typographical 
Epitaphs.’ He also quotes that on Jacob 


Tonson, who died in 1735, which I repeat 
here : 


The volume of his life being finished, here is | 


the end of Jacob Tonson. Weep, authors, 
and break your pens; your Tonson, effaced 
from the book, is no more; but print the last 
inscription on this last page of death, for 
fear that, delivered to the press of the grave, 
he, the Editor, should want a title. Here 
lies a bookseller, the leaf of his life being 
finished, awaiting a new edition, aumgented 
and corrected. 


Mr. Andrews says that Franklin devised 
his own from Tonson’s. Franklin died 


17 Apr., 1790, in his eighty-fourth year. As | 


to the actual monument over his burial- 
place, Mr. Andrews says: 


On a plain, flat slab in the burial-place of 
Christchurch, Philadelphia, the following 
simple inscription appears over the remains 
of the good manu and his worthy wife :— 


Benjamin : 

Deborah Franklin 
February, 1790. 
C.. P. Haz. 


E GARDEN ROLLER (clxxi. 63, 102). 
—Mr. T. Hennell in ‘Change in the 
Farm’ (Cambridge, 1894), has something to 














say on ‘ Rollers’: 

Wooden rollers are but seldom seen now; 
they are generally regarded as the least 
effective, though, to be sure, they can_ be 
heavily weighted with logs and stones. They 
are etill used in the south of Dorset and 
Hampshire. Stone rollers are common in 
Scotland and Ireland, Cornwall, Devon and 
some other stone districts. But the type that 
is used on most farms began to be invented 
at the beginning of last century. 

It would seem, from his remarks, that the 
earlier forms of garden-roller were in some 
cases of stone alone. One of this kind, rather 
old, I think, I had in my garden until a few 
years ago; it consisted of a piece, of granite 
about a foot in diameter, into the ends of 
which were inserted protruding irons, to 
which a handle and metal frame were 
attached. It made a serviceable and rather 
weighty implement in use. 


Cc. P. Hate, 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S' GRAVE 
(clxxi, 25, s.v. ‘ Satirical Epitaphs ’).— 
Benjamin Franklin is buried in Christ 
Church graveyard in Philadelphia. Also, 
there is a monument to him in the Granary 
burying-ground in Boston, Massachusetts, us 


| he was born in Boston and did not leave there 


till he was seventeen. 
ConsTANCE WILLIAMS. 


” P GOES THE WEASEL ”’ (clxxi. 
80).—I have often heard my husband 
say the verse: 
Up and down the City Road 
Tn and out the Eagle 
That’s the way the money goes 
Pop goes the weasl. 
The ‘‘ weasel,” I suppose, means the cork 
being drawn out of the bottles. 


L. R. BEntTLey. 
Upton, Slough. 


ARCOURT FAMILY IN WARWICK- 
SHIRE (clxxi. 26, 67). — The place 
described as ‘‘ Alcot’’ might be synonymous 
with Alscot, 4 miles from Stratford-on-Avon 
and 3 miles from Ilmington.  Alscot 
Park and mansion have long been in the 
possession of the Roberts-West family, to- 
gether with the adjacent villages of Alder- 
minster and Preston-on-Stour. J. H. 
Bloom’s _privately-printed ‘History of 
Preston-on-Stour, 1896,’ gives pedigrees of 
the Roberts-West family, and may show if 
the Harcourts were in any way connected 

with the estate or family. 

Wma. Jaccarp. 
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The Library. 


The Usurpation of Richard the Third cf! 
Dominic Mancini. Translated with Intro- 
duction and Notes by C. A. J. Armstrong. | 
(Oxford University Press. 10s. net). 


HERE is but one MS. extant of the De 
Occupatione Regni Anglie per Riccar- 
dum Terciwm, which is now in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale at Lille. It had belonged 
to the Godefroy family, who in the great 
days of the French monarchy presided over 
the Lille archives, and, in 1878, by the will 
of its last Godefroy owner, passed into the 
possession of the city of Lille. Its author 
was a fifteenth-century member of the Man- | 
cini family, who through alliance with the 
family of Mazarin, has become familiar in 
French history of the seventeenth century. 
He was certainly a cleric—probably a regular | 
—and is known as the author of two or three | 
other books, and friend, or in some sense de- | 
pendent, of one or two great men. Of his | 
prose only the De Occupatione survives, and | 
apart from its value as an account of events, 
it is a notable bit of work for its time, in 
its brevity, concentration on the matter in 
hand, directness and individuality of judg- 
ment, and absence of moralising reflections. 
It is, in tone and method, as Mr. Armstrong | 
remarks, not unlike the relazioni, of some- 
what later date, which Venetian ambassadors | 
were in the habit of furnishing to their 
Government, and, in fact, it is in some sort 
a relazio. It was written for Angelo Cato, 
anotable of the entourage of Louis XI— 
physician and philosopher, astrologer, his- 
toriographer, enthusiast not only for know- 
ledge of all sorts but also for its dissemina- 
tion by the newly-invented printing-press. 
He ended his days as Archbishop of Vienne, 
where, if he was somewhat of a failure in 
charge of the see, he edited and had printed 
at his own expense a breviary of uncommon 
beauty, now extremely rare. Mancini, it 
appears, was — by him (as Comines 
was some years later) to collect and write 
up historical material. He had clearly 
acquired on the spot the information he sets 
out; and the requirements of Cato—whose 
inside knowledge of French political affairs 
would make him critical of the substance and 
value of a report—are to be thought of as 
probably the main source of his originality. 
In itself Mancini’s work is both attractive 
and instructive. Here and there is a point 











in which he is even unique as recorder ; thus : 


the distribution of Edward 1V’s so carefully 


| accumulated treasure between the queen, 
| Dorset and Edward Woodville; and the un- 


willingness with which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury crowned Richard. On the vexed 
question of the validity of Edward’s marriage 
with Elizabeth Woodville, the objection he 
seems to feel as strongest is the queen’s hav- 
ing been a widow—a state which by rights 
ought altogether to have barred her from 
sharing the throne. Edward IV is drawn 
for us clearly and shrewdly, and the chief 


| subject of regret in the book is the absence 


of any similar portrait of Richard. So dis- 
passionate and objective is Mancini’s writ- 
ing that we are not allowed to see whether 
or not his sympathies were strongly against 
the usurper. Of Edward V he gives a pleas- 
ing portrait which reflects also the grievous 
concern felt by the country at his disappear- 
ance from the public view and the suspicions 
to which it gave rise. 

The book takes us no further than 
Richard’s coronation—Buckingham’s revolt, 
though it followed so closely, having no place 
in it. It concludes with a description of 
London, where Mancini seems to have found 
a good deal to admire. He records, by the 
way, with approval the ancient English cus- 
tom of sanctuary, and notes that though of 
old no one would have dared commit a breach 
of sanctuary, of recent years ‘‘ asyla contra 


| arma regia parum valent.’’ 


Mancini’s treatment of one or two of the 
English names is curious—the oddest example 
being Astinco (-onis) for Hastings. 

The biographies of Mancini and Cato 
which form the introduction are an excellent, 
scholarly piece of work, and the notes, fully 
documented and linking the text on every 
side with the other contemporary records, are 
admirable. The student of fifteenth-century 
England should not. miss this book. The 
translation, though perhaps a little long, con- 
trives to give something of the special flavour, 
distinct though very much subdued, of the 
Latin original. 


George and Sarah Green, a Narrative. By 
Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited from the 
original manuscript with a Preface by E. 
de Selincourt. (Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press. 5s, net). 


QN the night of March 19, 1808, George and 

Sarah Green, returning home over the 
fells above Langdale, lost their way and 
perished in the storm and snow. They had 
left at home, in their lonely cottage in the 
vale of Grasmere, six little children, in the 
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care of the eldest of them, a girl of eleven. 
These waited patiently for a day and two 
nights for their parents’ return, and no one 
eee that anything was amiss till at 
midday, after the second night, one of the 
little boys went to the nearest house to borrow 
a cloak, and made known that George and 
Sarah were lost on the fells. The whole vale 
of Grasmere was instantly afoot and search- 
ing—a search for that day and all the next 
in vain, hindered by the depths of covering 
snow. On the day following the snow had 
to some degree melted and the bodies were 
found. The plight of the children; their 
quiet conduct under the leadership of the 
elder girl; the funeral to which mts et of 
all degrees gathered from all sides; the decent 
poverty of the cottage which now stood re- 
vealed; plans for the bringing up of the 
children; reflections on their lonely life in 
the cottage, with the advantages of its separ- 
ation from the rest of the community, of the 
fact that, poor as he was, George Green was 
a landowner, a man whose position had its 
dignity—these are all topics on which 
Dorothy’s pen would naturally be specially 
happy. Her account of the disaster sent 
immediately in her letter to Wordsworth, 
then in London; the ballad—indeed a ‘‘ feeble 
composition,’? as Professor de Selincourt 
calls it—which Wordsworth wrote on it, and 
an article of De Quincey’s published thirty 
years after it occurred in Tait’s Magazine, 
have constituted so far ite literature, though 
it was known that this manuscript existed, 
and indeed some extracts from it are quoted 
by Professor de Selincourt in his recent 
“Life ’ of Dorothy. She drew it up at her 
brother’s entreaty, that the record of the 
“‘ distressful event’’ might be complete on 
the side of the ‘‘ human sympathies and 
moral sentiments’ which it called forth as 
well as on that of the facts themselves. It 
ranks higher than other accounts of the dis- 
aster, as its editor rightly says, ‘‘ both as 
a trustworthy, vital Seana and as a 
coherent work of art.’’ Especially, we think, 
as the former. Dorothy, in fact, in all the 
best of her writing, is apt to go beyond art, 
and she does so here. Her power is best 
understood, proves most signally refreshing, 
when her work is considered without any rela- 
tion to art. Her gift to literature—and how 
few have had precisely this to bestow—is a 
release, within its own field, from the very 
conception of art, so exhilarating that one 





goes back to the recognized work of art 
both better insight and keener zest. 7 
The Preface gives carefully gathered 
tails of the children’s lives; all of them gr 
up and prospered. ; 
The little volume is beautifully printed i 
white cover—altogether one to be prized. — 


BooKsELLER’s CATALOGUE, q 


We have received from Mr. J. Jongs,” 
All Saints’ Road, Warwick, an unusw 
and interesting catalogue. Mr. Jones ¢ 
himself an “ Extract Service Speciali 
and his catalogue gives a list of some tf 
hundred and fifty of the articles which | 
is able to supply to customers out of his la 
and increasing collection of old magazine 
We noticed among the earlier pieces offen 
the reviews of Carlyle’s ‘ Latter Day Pam 
lets’ and ‘ Chartism’ in Chambers’ Edi 
burgh Journal and Tait’s Edinburgh Mag 
zine respectively (1851 and 1840); a p 
on the Military Enquiry at Chelsea Ho 
pital in the Illustrated London News of 
with full page plate of the interior of 
Hospital; a paper on ‘ Cripplegate and iff” 
Neighbourhood ’ in the Illustrated Magazin 
of Art (1853); ‘A Day at the Cryst 
Palace,’ from the Leisure Hour (1856 
and articles on the Crystal Palas 
in Chambers’s Journal of 1854 
1855. From the Quarterly Review of 
eighteen-fifties may be had several papers 0 
London educational institutions—Victoria 
London, in fact, is well represented in th 
collection. Of the literary pieces, 
noticed the long review of Thackeray 
‘The Newcomes’ which appeared — 
the Quarterly in 1855, and the artick 
which the Edinburgh Review publishe 
in 1877 on ‘Mr. Anthony Trollope 
Novels.’ These two last-mentioned are price 
1s., and in general the price of the arti 
listed here ranges from 6d. (somewhat 1 
majority) to 2s. Searchers on less sober 
topics will also find their account in his cok 
lection ; thus, one of the lists he has sent 
is of articles on Mysteries and Monsterty 
Nor are the wants of people interested im 
bygone science and manufactures forgotten, ” 
Mr. Jones describes his items comoletely 
when reporting to enquirers, and sends oub 
the extracts ordered, as we have seen 
examples he has sent us, 
wrappers. 


in neat, strong” 
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